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Two days later he was ill. He was suffering from the third inflammation of the lungs since his visit to Dresden. The new family physician, Dr. Schmid, was instantly at hand. He telephoned me and asked if I could manage to obtain some penicillin. With a German physician and a Polish hotel director, both admirers of Hauptmann, I made the rounds of the neighboring hospitals. We succeeded in obtaining the medicine at the sanitorium for respiratory diseases at Hohenwiese, with the help of two German professors who were still practicing there. We took it to Wiesenstein immediately.
Three days later Hauptmann was free of fever. He felt his strength returning. "My last work will be an address to the German people. Someone else can give it for me! I want to say again what is needed: fearlessness, confidence—and unity . . ."
But it was not to be. A relapse caused him to lose consciousness. The fever rose and he rapidly became weaker.
The Silesians who were still in the Riesengebirge followed the death struggle of their great fellow-countryman closely. Messengers appeared at the back door at Wiesenstein, learned the most .recent report of his decline, and then disappeared.
On the third of June Gerhart Hauptmann's last words were spoken. They were not a final testament of the great poet; they were not an appeal to the world; they were not words of love for his dearly loved wife—instead, they formed a question, a question that is shocking and that greatly shames mankind, because the situation made it plausible: "Am — I — still — in — my — own — house?"
One of the greatest German poets, and certainly Silesia's greatest, died in the awareness that he was in danger of being driven from his own home.
He was still in the "mystic protective armor of his soul," as he had called Wiesenstein. And his strong old heart still beat.
On the fifth of June, at ten minutes after three in the afternoon, he suddenly raised himself in bed once more, opened his eyes wide in his emaciated face, and fell back.
Almost out of her mind with grief, Anni rushed over to Margarete, who was standing in the doorway of the room at the moment, and pulled her into the room and over to the dead man's bed. Downstairs in the hall the Polish interpreter was waiting to translate the telegram summoning his son, Benvenuto.
The news of Hauptmann's death spread like wildfire. The morale of the persecuted Silesians, who still constituted forty percent of the population in the Riesengebirge, deteriorated still further. Up to the very last moment the people seemed to have been waiting for some miracle to be performed by the famous old man. Now they had lost all hope.
The Polish "new settlers" gave a sigh of relief. The legendary German, whom their own rulers had been compelled to protect, had died.